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WHO CREATES VALUE? 


Friend Groh, in his former article, ad- 
mits that as a single jindividual would 
have no rightito levy:and collect a:trib 
ute from the, products of any other. per- 
sson or numberof persons, also that any 
mumber of persons have no:right to col- 
lect the same-of him. This being a 
truism to which I. can readily assent, the 
«only. question between Friend Groh and 
myself is, “Who is .the creator :of :in 
-ereased value!” 

In the cities.of to-day we find-many 
jimprovements made and gigantic enter- 
prises carried. on, which have been and 
sare being perfected .by\taking a portion 
-of. each one’s products (or ‘their equiva- 
dent in money).either voluntarily given 
-or forcibly wrested:from the people, and 
putting these amounts together, con- 
«structing something that all may use if 
sthey desire. 

The fact of ithe state doing this, how- 
sever, does not wipe out the claim that 
labor was the producer of all increased 
walue arising ‘from ‘their .construction, 
‘which all single .taxers admit didnot 
-exist before the, labor was performed. 

The fact of our requiring land in order 
to exist gives each.of-usa right to enough 
-of that land to maintain an-existence. 
This right is equally.the natura! inheri- 
An aggregation of. individuals without 
Jabor would not:increase.this. value above 
tthe separate natural rights of each. 

As to what :the -state does for us in 
anaintaining its privileges and protection 
“becomes a question for each of us:to 
sanswer by our.own -wants and desires. 
If I want them Lamuyvilling.to contribute 
my share to their support. If I do not 
need them, no natural :right-exists in an 
aggregation of individuals to force me to 
contribute. 

And if I choose to. ocexpy.any, portion, 
sand un aggregation of individuals locate 
about me and oecupy itheir portion, 
building their schools, churches, streets, 
sor fire departments, they have no more 
right to force me to pay a. tax against my 
will (if I feel that Iam not.in need. of 
sany of those improvements) than :they 
have to compel me to pay a tribute for 
their private residences -that I do not in 
any manner desire .to occupy. 

That some tracts.of Jand are better 
than others I do not deny, and.to me.it 
would be far more just and a far more 
peaceful solution to all ‘these questions 
were they under what I would term vol- 
antary communism. 

Many people think that important en- 
terprises could not be carried:on under 
voluntary cooperation. Let us-see if we 
«annot illustrate our idea by:compari- 
sson. Churches are erected to-day by a 
voluntary offering from those whe-wish 
them. Do we go without churches:? 
Ministers are paid by voluntary contri- 
butions. Have we a dearth of ministers? 
Business colleges and private schools are 
ithe products of this same voluntary life. 
Us there ascarcity of them? The weather 
Youreau is 90 per cent. voluntary labor, 


|and the government commissioners re | the pigmy superstracture. How tall the|dum” should be applied to local; state 


are. chiefly due to that fact. The pestal dwarf basan excellent :-method of being 


not oecur).is also voluntary,Jeaving you -self-on the. ether’s shoulders. ‘But that 
kuntaxed jf you do not send any mail, and | the giant should let him do it, there’s 
rates would go still: lower ‘if ithe.gevern-| the odd part of it; and that he should 
ment would remove its restrictions«en | honor the baseness of the dwarf, there’s 
others. carrying mail matter, whith in }the-stupidity of.it. .Human ingenious- 
such-case would soon resuit:ini the gov- iness, 
ernment being out of a job. | The equestrian -salute, reserved :for 
Now, my single tax friends, if:these kings alone, is an excellent : type of roy- 
things with many more:can be started | alty. ‘Let us be frank with words. ‘The 
and maintained without a tax-on land | capitalist who steals the reward of labor 
values, is it rot just as logical and rea- lis acking-as well as the man of blood. 
sonable.to say that we ean include:the | fhe king mounts"himself on the horse. 
streets, fire protection, schools, etc. |The :horse:is the people. Sometimes 
Inasmuch as single tax continues gov-1 this horse transforms himself by degrees. 
ernment with its dangers, let us have | At the beginning he <is -an ass; sat ‘the 
‘voluntaryism with its progressiveness. |end heise lion., Then ‘he throws his 
War is the product of government, and rider‘to the ground, and we have 1443 
nations that cannot settle their differ- jin ‘England and 1789 -in France; and 
ences in any: other way. have no chiim to | sometimes he devours ‘him, in which 
civilization. A people incapable of self-|case we bave in :-England 1649 and in 
government. is equally as:incompetent to! France 1793. 
lect:one:or more to govern. Brains} That the lion can again*become a jack- 
and skilled hands are needed in every | ass—thisis surprising, buta fact. -What 


avenue of life, but because: they: exist 
more abundantly to-day than in ages of. 


government, 
Neatly all grand undertakings are the 


and not of government, except ~ 
governments aid through grantisg spec- 
ial privileges, while four-fifths.of ithe 
revenue exacted by government-goes for 
war.and'to. perpetuate itself. 

0. A. VERITY. 


‘A LETTER TO THE.POOR. 
Shall I now speak to the poor, after in 
‘vain having implored the rich? Yes, it 
is fitting. This,:then, have:I to say to 
‘the disinherited: Keepa watch on your 


long ago can in no way be attributed to | 


happiness to be again ridden and beaten 
and starved! What happiness to work 
forever for bread and.water! What hap- 


-| piness to be free from the delusions that 
cake is good, and life other than misery! 
result of the united effort of individuals, |W 


s there anything more crazy than 
hese ideas? Where should we be if 
every vagabond had his rights? -Imag- 
ine everybody governing! Can -you 
fancy acity directed by the men who 
built it? They are the team, not the 
coachman. What a godsend is a rich 
man who: takee charge of everything! 
Surely he is generous to take this trouble 
foras. And then he was brought up to 
it; he:knows what itis; it is-his busi- 
ness. A guide is necessary -forus. Be- 
ing:poor we are iguorant; -besing :igno- 


formidable jaw. There is one rule for }rant we are blind; we need e-guide: 
the rich—to do nothing; and one for the | But why are we ignorant? Because it 
poor—to say nothing. The poor have {must be so. iIgnorance is the guardian 
but ene friend—silence. They should |of virtue! He who is ignorant is inno- 
use bat one monosyllable—Yes. To con- | cent! :It is not our duty to think, com- 
fess and to concede — this is all the | plain or reason. 

“rights” they have. “Yes” to the king. | Be reasonable, poor man. You were 
The great, if it so please them, give us | made to beaslave. Not to bea slave 
blows with a stick; -I have had them; it | is to dare and do.— Victor Hugo. 

‘is their prerogative, and they lose noth- | SOME COMMENT. 

ing of tbeir greatness in cracking our | 3 

‘bones. Let us worship the scepter, | Do you believe the people ought to 


; | — ial Freedom. 

which is the first among sticks. n KSRF z m n-you ‘have 
: . . 1 , 7 

‘If a poor man is happy he is the:pick-| a ruler, either in the formof one man 
pocket of happiness. Only the rich and | or a million, there must be a few or many 
noble.are happy byright. The rich man who are ruled or -slaves, andiI do not 
tis he who being young ‘has the rights of | believe in-slavery. 
old age; being old, the lucky-chances of | 
youth; vicious, the respect ef good peo- 
ple; a coward, the command of thestout-| 0” 
hearted; doing nothing, the fruite of | with the people, who should alway j 
Szbor | wake their own laws. Unlimited legis- 


The people fight. Whoseis the glory? | @tive:power, when delegated, makes of 


Thaking'a, They pay. Whose te mag | ioe ceeteoslgh of lt goverament 
nificence? The king’s. And the people depends upon ‘retention by the people 
ilike ito be rich in this fashion? Our of discretionary -power over all legisla- 
ruler, king or-Creesus, receives from the Í tion, so' that they may propose, prevent, 


peor.a-crown-apiece and renders back to | Sree a ts AE TA 
sthepoor:a farthing. How generous he | hie to exercise directly, and to that end 


is! The colossal pedestal looks -ap to! the principle of “initiative and referen- 


r 
‘The power to legislate is primarily 


;port that the beneficial results obtained | manikin.is! "Heis upon my back. A fend federal-affairs.+independent. 


The power to legislate is primarily 


service (except its deficiency, which need | higher than a giant; itisto perċh -him- with the individual,who has the right 


or power to make laws to govern him- 
self or herself only. “Unlimited dele- 
gated legislative power commences when 
two or more individuals unite -and by:a 
majority vote take from the minority 
their liberty,and the power to. control 
their own actions, and ‘delegate that 
power to themselves or their representa- 
tives; this the initiative:and referendum 
does, hence is as tyrannical -and -unjust 
vas the representative system, and wher 
tried will prove wanting, because estab- 
lished on.a false principle. 
O. A. VERITY. 


‘In’ Porto Rico there is a free choiee 
system as-well asthe marriage performed 
by. the chareh or-state. “Father” Tom 
Sherman, in-a report to General Brooke, 
says the number of children -born under 
the free system exceeds those born un- 
der «legal marriage. He -speaks of 
them as being depraved because most of 
them-do not enter marriage. They are 
less apt to be uncongenial..partners ur- 
der.a free contract with the ‘added free- 
dom to separate when they become eyen 
inharmonious. But Dr. H. K. Carroll 
(the census expert, who is now a gov- 
ernment commissioner traveling in that 
country} says ‘*‘Thenatives'donot always 
have the marriage ceremony . performed 
because itis made too costly’ for them, 
but they are “faithfùl in -most instances 
to the relations they .assume.’”? Here 
we have.a free-contract-system running 
alongside ef one licensed by the church, 
and the natives show the preference to 
the free system. The church and the 
state have always been the companion 
robbers in this as in everything else. 

G. H. A. 


*I dreame@I was walking ina beauti- 
ful valley. and came to.a.great crowd of 
people—men, womenand~children. In 
the center of the crowd was a clear, 
sparkling spring. Over the spring was 
an arch which bore this sign: ‘The 
Products of Labor.” . In the crowd were 
many who seemed in-great distress. 

Some were moaning, some were lying 
-gtill with looks öf :anguish-on their white 
faces, some seemed frantic.with pain, 
and some had put an end to their: lives. 
I looked with horror on the scene sand E 
asked, “What is the cause of this suffer- 
ing?” 

‘And they answered, “We are dying of 
thirst.” 

-“Why do you not-drink in the spring?” 
‘I questioned in wonder. 

And they said, “‘We have no golden 
‘cup with which to dip the water, and it 
ise law with us that no water shall be 
teken from the -spring except with a 
golden cup,:and the-golden cups are few 
and «they are owned by afew men who 
seem not to care ‘that we perish with 
thirst.” 

And I went away, sick at heart.—Oelis 
B. Whitehead. 


E DISCONTENT 


È ER | wish to do any great thing they organize | men are intelligent enough. this monster | to.resist taxation in any form when yow 3l 
DI SCON TENT | into some form of cooperative action. | power, the state. will beceme the agency | hweenough educated to do so, =| 
“MOTHER OF PROGRESS”: | They recognize the fact that in anion is | to wrest from the plutocrat the common | Kindiy remember, Mr. Wheeler, that | 
Ee ET E oe EAE SE, | strength, tlence in 1776 the colonists | rights of the masses. I can see noother | that part of the declaration of independ- 
50 CENTS A YEAR. | declared that if was the duty of men to | power touse. Our brothers are already | ence whivh you quoted, viz., “That gov- al 
| resist tyranny—that governments de- | im the field to capture this power, while | erments derived. their just powers only 
Address all communications to. DISCONTENT, inived their just powers only from the | the Anarchist is simply sayiag with the | from. the consent of the governed,” ix 
mabebay,, Waeske | consent of the governed; that whenever old-fashioned Christian, “It always has | purely an anarehistic principle. 


Mike all: money orders payable on ‘FACOMA,,| any form of government became so cor- 
bl | rapt as to become tyrannical, ete., it 

was the duty of the governed to alter or 
abolisa such a ‘state.’ ”™ But to do this 
they did not simply declare that the 
state was a failure, and should. be abol- 


ANARCHY VS. THE STATE. 


Any human institution which increases 

the sum of human happiness is good,!. À 

Aaa E i ee ished, but they proceeded to act in the 
and. if it increases the sum: of human 


misery it must be considered evilor bad...) ony eee possipe; TR a 
We moet agree with Sngeractl that | Other state which should begiven such 
“ Happiness ie the only good?” powers as would benefit them. 

Anarchy says to the state ‘State 
means government. To be governed 
means to be assessed, spied upon, taxed 
without consent, to be prosecuted, con- 
demned and, perhaps, murdered by your | SPY"! he 
authority. Every crime, punishment | *eir interests. The reason for this is 
and torture that ingenuity could devise | Plain. The masses were superstitious 
has been committed and used by you and densely ignorant. Given these same 
against the weak and innocent. In Conditions and the same result would 
whatever form, or with whatever kind | always follow, as the Anarchist says it 
et sauce you have been dished: up you | Will anyhow. 


are always in the end poison, therefore,| But now cannot we reason correctly 
E will have no more of you.” The An | #bout this institution called the state, 


archist claims that asalè governments | 45 well as about land, machinery, knowl- 
so far have proven to be agenciesof evil, e980, or any other phenomena or insti» 
therefore, they are evil of themselves 
and must be rejected in future as an in» | OF US and cannvt get rid of. 
stitution for human progress. Whether Let us consider facts. Are all depart- 
this view of the state is- correct or not | ents of all governments evil? Arethe 
will be determined, no aoubt, within a public school: systems of the foremost 
few years, as all questions must, by tke | nations a failure'in toto. Or, on the-con- 
test of reason. In disevssing the posi-| tary, are they not the eause of the 
tion of the Anarchist we will have to | great awakening of the past 50 years in 
admit whatever is true in bis- arraign- | regard to industry and justice. When 
ment of the state: To-do this we must | Cities take hold of public enterprises 
admit everything he has ever said: about | 404 run them in the interest of the peo. 
the state except that she is of necessity | Ple, with shorter hours and better pay, 
poison or evil of herself and, hence, | and when these cities even buy up and 
must always inthe future prove to be | Pulldown old rotten tenement houses 
the same‘ as in the past. (and build new and comfortable ones for 
This exception whick we make is the | their employes, is this power we call. 
eonclusion. of the Anarchist which will | State evil in such cases, or is it not the: 


Every one; almost, knows the history 
of the state. It has beew used as the 
omy means of combatting tyranny again 
and again, but was always in the end 


‘not stand the test of clear reasoning. Same mighty power turned just a little 


The stateis the people organized (gen- in the direction of justice for some of 
erally without the consent of more than the masses. Is not the post office, 
half of them) whereby the leaders of | though far from being free from favorit- 
the people:gain immense power. Now | ism, better than having private monopo- 
we mustexamine the attributes of power | IY as in case of the telegraph. 
before we can go farther with our reason-, The Anarchist, in order to reach his 
ing, Power all men will agree is a good | high ideal, must first-pass through the 
or evil thing according to the use that is| State. To settle the land question he 
made of it. must obtain possession ef the land, else 
Example—The water of alarge mill | }¢ is all theory. The same with allother 
pond when confined within. its banke ¿Of nature’s resources, To get them he 
turns the wheele-of industry andis con- | Must organize and vote or fight. Ican 
siderd good. But if the dam: gives way | think of no-other way. Yet he says he 
the torrents of water pour and rush will not organize any more states or au- 
upon the: fields: below and evil and de: | thoritative bodies. Then he is power- 
struction result. i Jess except to-explode a bomb. here and 
Knowledge and machinery are both a | there whieh will amount to but little: 
vast increase of power, but as they are| The Anarchist seems to leave out the 
applied to the industrial system of today | principle of evolution. Yet there are 
they are both evil, because they asa|many different kinds of Anarchists. 
whole increase the sum of human woe. | Mr. E. C. Walker, of New York, says he 
Will the Anarchist reason about knowl- | is am Anarchist, but he will go with. the 
edge and machinery as he does about | most progressive crowd. “If,” says he, 
the state and say, “I will rejeet them. | “T must choose between: Spain: and the- 
They have always proven acurse and | United States governing Cuba, ete:, I 
always will.” No! This willnot do for | will vote for the United States. If I 
correct reasoning. The world. is full of | most choose between marriage without 
knowledge and of machinery. We are | divorce and marriage with divorce I will 
here in the world-and must face it. We | votefor that with divorce, not that I 
eannot get rid of these two-things. They | believe in marriage, but of two evils 1 
are here tostay. There is only one way | will take the least.” This is evolution. 
so get the benefit of them, and that is to | He is still free to urge no marriage just 
#wn and use them ourselves. the same, 


captured by a few sharpers and rua in | 


| tution of man which we have fastened | 


| been: and it always will be the same.” 
| F. T.. WHEELER. 


TEA 


| E(am Anarchist) do not object to or 
| ganization of any kind; £ simply object 
| to being forced into any organ‘zation 
| against my will. Ido not care whether 
|E think the object to be attained is a 
good one-or not, I deny the right of sueh 
| organiaution to force me to contribute to 
| their scheme. ‘'Phis is a general answer 
| to all that Mr. Wheeler say», and he 
|seemeto understand the power of organ- 
| ization and seems to think as I do that 
| men should organize for the accomplish- 
ment of any object which they can see 
would be more advantageous than indi- 
vidual enterprise. It should be volun- 
tary, however. The difference between 
the state and other organized bodies is 
that it compels people living on the land 
in a prescribed area to be members of it, 
and the others do not; their membership 
being voluntary. 

As regards the institutions now a part 
of the state government, some of them. 
MAY (?) be fairly good, but that is not 
the point at issue as E have shown. 

Now, as to whether we could not make 
the state serve us rather than cause us 
so much misery, I say, with Mr. Wheel 
| er, “Everyone, almost, knows the his- 
tory of the state”; and I think one 
might reasonably be excused from trying 
another experiment with force as the 
central idea and force to compel me to 
support it. Ecan see every reason to 
suppose that under such conditions as 
those proposed by the Anarchist there 
would be large organizations for such 
purposes as schools, postoffices, etc., and 
with much better results than under a 
forge system. If none such should be 
formed that would prove that there were 
not enough people who wanted these 
things: 

One more point, which has been dis- 
cussed a good deal by people calling 
themselves Anarchists, is the means 
which would be most expedient to rid 
us of the viper which coils around us. 
Mr. Wheeler says the only two ways he- 
knows is to organize to vote or fight. 

Some writers are wont to speak of dif- 
ferent kinds of Anarchists because they 
differ as to the method to be used to get 
freedom. Just as well speak of è park 
being a different place because you have 
another way of getting there. Fdo not 
believe either voting or fighting would 
|do any good. The first because every 
| election of any importance is carried by 
bribery.. A certain number on one side 
think one way; a certain number on the 
| other think another way. Bothof these 
| may be fairly intelligent, but do either 
| of these carry an election? No! A 
| great number of ignorant,.or debauched, 
lor enslaved men. stand ready to vote 
| either way if bought by the rich man’s 
| gold. What cam you expect to gain 

when such: is the case?’ Fighting would 

| be better, as you could: see what you 
| were driving at; bat where the ballot 
be and the army are in the hands of 
| 


the plutocrats what a delusion to expect 


G. H. ALLEN. 


THE COUNTRY THE BEST RLACE. 


In considering the question of whick» 
is the best place to start a nuclens for the 
ideal society two points are of especiah 
iinportance, 

Some writers-ca}l the big cities uleers, 
and I agree with them. ‘Lo me the big 
city appears hideous and about as far 
froma normal forny of association as is- 
conceivable, Other writers point to the 
advantages: of libraries, rapid transit, 
etc., and the “lost from viewness” of 


customary or legal paths of moral and 
sexual rectitude. This I admit. i 

It is hardly worth while finding out 
the comparative morality or destitution 
of the cities and rural districts. In the 
end that cuts but little figure. The two- 
points of importance are the non-agres 
siveness of those around, and the ability 
to produce the necessities of life. 

«It is generally believed that there is 
Jess danger of interference in the city, 
with social nonconformists, than in the 
country, but is ita fact? It is easier to 
hide your doings in æ big crowd than in 
a small one, or to go unnoticed in a big: 
city than a small town or on a country 
road, but hiding is not living our ideat 
or increasing our chances to go unmo- 
lested. 

Comrade James tes us that in the 
country every neighbor is a spy. k 
would say that depends on where you 
live. The small towns, with a number 
of persons who: fave but little to do in 
them, is universally the worst place for 
Grundyism and interference, but I have 
lived in rural districts where there was 
less disposition shown to meddle with 
other peoples’ affairs than can be found 
in tne great cities, when conspicuous- 
ness of the individual is considered. In. 
almost any rural district a group of peo- 
ple can live together in any form of as- 
sociation they may choose without any 
outside interference. In no instance 
will they be treated worse than were the 
Koreshanists at Washington Heighte,. 
Chicago. 

In the cities there are merciless detect- 
ives, policemen, constables, and spies 
and informers wko are constantly on the 
lookout for social delinquents ‘for what. 
there is init.” In the country these- 
pests are not to be found, and unless 
some private individual takes it upon 
himself or herself to swear out a war- 
rant the law takes no cognizance of a. 
lack of social rectitude. 

As all wealth is drawn from the earth, 
primarily, anc the cities are principally 
distributing points, there can be no ques- 
tion as to which is most advantageous 
as a place for producing the neceasities. 
of life. 

The ideal society will be founded on 
production with exchange or distribu- 
tion as amere incident. The present. 
society is founded on exchange with pro- 
duction as an incident. 
| Groups of radicals, here and there, 

forming nuclei; communicating witha 


And now about the state. Whenmen! And so we conclude that as soon as|todo much either way. Organize quietly [each other, exchanging products wher 


one or more who may deviate from the- 


eT Pe 


advantageous to do so, living as nearly 
as possible on their own products, edu- 
cating the children of their members, 
and such waifs as can be picked up in 
the cities, in advanced and radical ideas, 
can, by gradual accretion and by stead- 
fast endeavor, do far more to bring ina 
universal ideal society than is possible 
by groups who live in the cities and are 
dependent upon outsiders for ail that 
they must have to live on. 

Production in the country is primary 
and essential, and all the necessities, 
coniiorts, and luxuries can be produced 
out of the cities, but not in the cities. 

Henry ADDIS, 


FROM D. W. GROH, SINGLE TAXER. 

In answer to O. A. Verity’s questions 
kindly permit the following replies: 

1. Single Taxers don’t propose to tax 
from an individual any “increased 
value” in land that his own labor there~ 
on creates, any more than they would 
tax the buildings, fences, cisterns, etc., 
he constructs thereon. They propose to 
tax only the rental value of the naked 
virgin soil. This tax would be paid, 
like all other payments are made, 
through giving something valued equiv- 
alent to that tax. And he who would 
neither give his labor, nor products 
thereof, for the privilege of excluding 
others irom the more valuable site he 
selected Should necessarily and justly be 
driven to take up that poorer quality of 
land that was untaxable because no one 
was willing to pay any rent for it, and 
which many others necessarily occupy. 

Some land is better than others and 
some sites more desirable than others, 
and all men have an equal right to these 
superior lands. However, as they can’t 
all occupy them simultaneously, equity 
“suggests that the annual rents there- 
from be equally divided among all the 
joint owners thereof, by using this 
ground rent to pay the taxes which 
would otherwise be levied on their labor 
products. 

2. Though capital does not produce, 
yet (in the shape of machinery, etc.) it 
greatly facilitates and augments produc- 
tion. Hence men voluntarily pay a bonus 
called intérest for its use. 

By preventing fights over more desir- 
able land sites, maintaining schools, 
streets, police and fire protection, etc., 
government increases our comfort, secur- 
ity and productive capacity. The less we 
must fight each other the more energy 
and time is left us to fight the soil and 
wrest nature’s treasures from her illim- 
itable storehouses. Hence civilized na- 
tions produce and enjoy much more 
wealth than uncivilized. Therefore, 
both capital and the state are equitably 
entitled to a share of the products they 
thus help to create. 


DISCONTENT 
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SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


A great many questions are asked us, 
and I will endeavor to answer a few of 
them through the paper. 

This association is incorporated nnder 
| the benevolent laws of this state. 
jland,is deeded to the asseciation, and 


| 
| the association issues each member a life 


certificate covering the one or two acres | 


| he or she may pay for and chooses. 

| These certificates are non-forfeitable, 
except for taxes. The improvements 
placed upon the land by members may 
be sold or removed by the members 

| without any interference from the asso- 

| ciation. 

| The powers of this association are lim- 

| ited to holding land only. 

All industries must be started and 
maintained by members, and on a basis 
mutually agreeable to those who work 

jin the industry. No member will be 
compelled to contribute either in cash, 
material or labor to the maintenance of 
| any group for the purpose of starting an 
industry if he does not choose to unite 
with it. 

All work cf a public nature will be 
| done by those willing to contribute vol- 
untarily. 

The association has a deed to 2715 
acres, a contract for 64 acres and a tax 
title on 120 acres. The land extends to 
the water’s edge, and we have over half 
a mile of water front. A street is laid 
out along the water front. 

Theland is platted in blocks of 4 square 
acres, less the street around each block, 
thus making each lot a corner lot. 

Our land is situated on the north side 
of Joes Bay, a V-shaped bay about a 
mile deep and about a mile wide at the 
entrance. The land slopes to the bay, 
in places quite abruptly. The tide hasa 
rise and fall of about 20 feet. 

There is some gravelly soil, but we 
have probably 80 acres of fine black 
bottom land free from gravel, but it lies 
back and is not at present available. 

The upland is best for fruit, clover, 
‘corn, tomatoes and early gardens, and 
needs fertilizing. The land has been 
mostly logged off, while a dense under- 
brush covers the ground. 

It will cost from 50 to 100 days’ labor 
to clear an acre for the plow, but with 
the engine to aid us this will be greatly 
į lessened. 

Fruit and vegetables of all kinds do 
well. 
fills well, but the kernel does not harden 
enough to grind well, hence millers do 
not like to buy it when raised west of the 
Cascade range. Melons do poorly. 

We have a heavy body of timber on 
| the back 40 acres and an abundance for 
| years to be bad adjoining. Fir and cedar 
| are the marketable woods. 


Ail | 


Wheat makes a rank growth and | 


Even labor does not always produce. |. Logs sell from $3 to $6, according to | 
It sometimes destroys, asin case of war | quality. Rough lumber costs $8 per M; 
or a misdirected “enterprise.” And with- | first class flooring and rustic, $15; inside- 
out proper tools (capital) and brainy | fancy finishing lumber, $30. Windows, | 
direction “labor alone” would not pro-|one and two light, $1.50 to $2.25 eacb. 
duce one-hundredth part what it to-day | Nails, $2.50 to $3 per keg. Groceries, 
produces, as witness uncivilized nations. | dry goods, boots, shoes, clothing, ete., 

As the insane must be restrained, the | about 25 per cent. higher than in the 
peaceable protected from the quarreisome | east. 
gnd the honest weak shielded from the |35c; beef, 6c to 15c; pork, 6c to 12c a} 
dishonest strong, government of some i pound; eggs, 12c to 35c a doz; hay, $8 to 
sort becomes a necessity, and exists | $12 a ton; potatoes, usually, $8 to $10 a| 
(though in a small degree) even among | ton; cows, $30 to $75 each; horses, $25 
uncivilized and roving bands of barbari- | to $100 each. | 


ans. Ne 
A just government would restrainonly | There are 11 families here, a total of 
54 persons. Our houses are all built on 


the insane, dishonest and unjust. 
D. Wenrster Grou. | the front 80 acres. Í 


| We have aschool house of our own. 
| The present session began in September 
land will end. in June, making nine 
| months of school. The daily attendance 
is 19 pupils. 
We live in separate homes, and each 
| family is supposed to build their own 
| home. 
We are nor LIVING COMMUNISTIC, but 
| plans fora communal home are being 
discussed. Many of us believe in Com- 
munism, bat we. realize that we must 
have natures agreeable to one another 
to make it succe=sful. 
Our rainy season setsin about Octo~ 
ber and lasts till spring. It does not 
| rain continuously, as many suppose, but 
is interspersed with a number of bright 
[and partly bright days. It seldom gets 
| below zero in winter; usually the cold- 
| est we have is 18 to 20 degrees above. 
In summer will average about 75 to 80 
| degrees. July and August are usually 


| very dry. O. A. VERITY. 


Í 


We congratulate Mrs. Kelly, of Con- 
shohocken, Pa., upon the promptness 
| with which she has adjustd herself to 
| newly declared ideas and principles. In 
her pig pen was a grunter which a neigh- 
bor claimed as his property. She raised 
ithe American flag over the pen, and 
when the neighbor came for his pig she 
knocked him down with a clothes pole. 
Her defense was that he was making + 
disloyal attack on the American flag, 
and the jury acquitted ner. Why not? 
If it is disloyal to haul down the fliag 
that has been raised over the wrongfully 
acquired territory, why is it not equally 
so to haul it down when raised over a 
wrongly acquired pig? Whether the 
flag be defended by a clothes pole or an 
‘Ms, the ‘gun, overa pig pen or Porto 


Rico, the priaciple is the same.—Boston 
Transcript. 


When people are freed from the daily 
terror of starvation and find out what 
they really want, being no longer com- 
| pelled by anything but their own needs, 

they will refuse to produce the mere in- 

anities which are now called luxuries, or 

the poison and trash now called cheap 
| wares. No one would make plush 

breeches when there were no flunkies to 
| wear them, nor would anyone waste his 
| time over making oleomargarine when 
no one was compelled to abstain from 
real butter. Adulteration laws are only 
needed in a society of thieves; and in 
such a society they are a dead letter.— 
William Morris. * 


The initiative of all wise and noble 
| things comes and must come from indi- 
viduals; generally at first from some one 
individual. 
average man is that he is capable of fol- 
lowing that initiative; that he can re- 
spond internally to wise and noble 
things and be led to them with his eyes 
open,—Mill’s “Liberty.” 


“F will teach the people to reason 
aright,” said Logic. “I will instruct 
them in their social duties,” said Ethics. 


things,” said Science. “Yes, yes!” cried 
Religion. “But where do I come in?” 
“That is what we want to know.” said 
the others.— Exchange. 


Let us consider the reason of the case. 


For nothing is law that is not reason.— | use and occupancy, for life 


Sir John Powell. 


The honor and glory of the! 


Poultry, 8¢ to 10c; butter, 25c to | “I will explain the meaning of existing | eny, and the associat 
T 


“DISCONTENT” IS HANDLED BY: 

Boston—Columbia Stationery Store 
935 Washington st. 

Boston—C, A. sibley, 642 Washington 
Street. 


AGENTS FOR DISCONTENT. 
San Franciseo—L. Nylen, 15 Monroe 
street. 
Honolulu—A. Kiemencic, Alakea st. 


A SPIRIT PHYSICIAN rower r.cches 

A brooker—Teaches 
how Wavu hered.tary suis ase and gives in- 
siruction in wass (ending tw insure the happi- 
uess of the family. Price 50 cents. For sale 
by Discontent, 


MY CENTURY PLANT oF. onee so 

breoxer-so- 
called because so much in sdyauce of the time 
that only thiekers wili appreciate, Writ eu 
under the inthience Of av a lept of old Atlantis. 
Shows the law of regeneration, of materializa— 
tion, the rvot of church power, aud how to ir e 
the varth of sex di--ase A remarkable Dour. 
Price $L. Forsaie by Discontent. 


SAMPLE 


ks ay aguiess upo. receipt of lu cents tu pay 
for maibng. U. 3. Subseclotion Ageney, 1253 
Muss. Ave., Indianapo.is, Ind. 


copies of 109 different Leading 
Newspapers und Magazines sens: 


| FREEDOM, a month.y journal of Anarchist- 
Communism. Address, 7 Lamb’s Conduit St, 
: ondon, W. C., Eugland. Price 40 cents per 


yeur, vostpail. 


FREE SOCIETY, an advocate of Anarchist 
Communism. 5 cents a year. 45 sheridan 
street, San trancisco, Ca:if. 


THE EAGLE AND THE SERPENT 
proclaims the gospel of “Salvation by seltish- 
ness. For free sample copy write A. Mueller, 
1u8 Clark street, Chicago, Lil, 


THE ALTRUISTis a monthly paper, partly 
in phonetic spelling, and devoted to equa! 
rights, mutual assistance, united labor, aud 
common property. itis issued by the Altruist 
Community, of 5t. Louis, whose meu bers hold 
ail their property in ¢»mmon, live aud work 
together in a permanent home for their mutual 
enjoyment, ‘assistance and support, and boti 
men and women h .ve equal rignts and decide 
on all its business affairs by their majority 
vote. It how hus 3 920 acres of land iu south - 
east Missouri on which it offersa home aust 
employment for lif toall acceptable persons 
who may wish to join ıt. 25c a year; specimen 
ng Rag A. Longley, editor, 2819 Olive street, 
st uis, Mo. 


Articles of Incorporation and Agreement of 
the Mutual Home Association. 


Be it remembered, that on this i7th day of 
January, 1898, we, the undersigned, have assu- 
ciaied ourselves together for the purpose oi 
forming a corporation under the laws of the 
State otf Washington. 

That the name of the corporation shall be 
The Mutua! Home Associatiou. 

The purpose of the association is to assist its 
members in obtaining and building homes for 
themselves and to aid in establishing better 
social and moral concitious. 

The location of this corporation shall be si 
Home City, located on Joes Bay, Pierce County, 
State of Washington; and this association may 
establish in other places in this state branches 
of the same where two or more persuus may 
wish to locate. 

Any person may become & member of th:» 
a*sociation by paying into the treasury a sui 
equal tu the cost of the land he or she may 
Select and one dollar for a.certificate and sub- 
scribing to this agreement. 

The alfairs of this astociation shall be ccon- 
ducted bya board of trustees, elected as msy 
be provjded by the by laws. 

A certificate of membership shall entttle the 
legal holder to the use and occupancy of not 
less than one acre of laud nor more than two 
(less ail public streets) upon payment annuaily 
into the treasury of the association a sum equal 
to the taxes assessed against the tract of land 
he or she may hold. 

All money received from memberships shai! 
be used only for the purpose of purchasing 
land. The real estate of this associution shal. 
never be sold, morigaged or disposed of. A 
unanimous vote of all members of this associ - 
ation shail be required to change these articles 
of incorporation. 

No officer, or other person, Shall ever be em- 
powered to contract any debt in the name vi 
this association. 

Ali certificates of membership shall be ior 


t 
= 


e. 
Upon the death of any member s certificale 
of membership shall be issued covering the 
jand described in certificate of membership ut 
| deceased: : 
First: To person named in will or bequest. 

Second: Wife or husband. 
Third: Children of deceased; if there is 
mare than one child they must decide for them 

selves. 

All improvements upon land covered by cer- 
tificate of ag pee a 2 shall be personal prop- 
on assuch has no ciain 


eto. 

Any member has the right of choice of any 
land uot ulready chosen or set aside for « 
special purpo-e. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP, 

This is to certify that à : F X 

has subserib:d to the artic’es of Incorporation 

{and agreement and paid into the treasury of 

‘the Mutaal Home Association the sum oi 

(a8 dollars, which entitles Est to. the 
of lo 


- . +, a8 platted by the association, 
| upon complying with the articles of agreemcar, 


THE RICH FEAR, THE POOR HOPE. 


Fear and hope—these are the names 
of the two great passions which rule the 
race of men, and with which revolution- 
ists have to deal; to give hope to the 
many oppressed and fear to the few op- 
pressors, that is our business. If we do 
the first and give hope to the many, the 
few must be frightened by their hope; 
otherwise we do not want to frighten 
them. It is not revenge we want for 
poor people, but happiness; indeed, what 
revenge can be taken for all the thou- 
sands of years of the sufferings of the 
poor? 

However, many of the oppressors of 
the poor—médst of them, we will say— 
are not conscious of being oppressors; 
they live in an orderly, quiet way them- 
selves, as far as possible removed from 
the feelings of a Roman slaveowner or a 
Legree; they know that the poor exist, 
but their sufferings do not present them- 
selves to them in a trenchant and dram- 
atic way; they themselves have troubles 
to bear, and they think, doubtless, that 
to bear troubles is the lot of humanity. 
Nor have they any means of comparing 
the troubles of their lives with those of 
the people lower in the social scale. If 
ever the thought of those heavier troub- 
les obtrudes itself upon them, they con- 
sole themselves with the maxim that 
peoplé do get used to the troubles they 
have to bear, whatever they may be. 


We have as supporters of the present 
state of things, however bad it may be, 
first, those comfortable, unconscious op- 
pressors who think they have everything 
to fear from any change which would in- 
volvə more than the softest and most 
gradual of reforms; and secondly, those 
poor people who, living hard and anx- 
iously as they do, can hardly conceive of 
any change for the better happening.to 
them, and dare not risk one tittle of 
their poor possessions in taking any ac- 
tion toward a possible bettering of their 
condition. So that while we can do 
little with the rich save inspire them 
with fear, it is hard indeed to give the 
poor any hope. 

We are living under a system that 
makes conscious effort toward recon- 
struction almost impossible. It is not 
unreasonable to say to our objectors: 
“There are certain definite obstacles to 
the real progress of man; we can tell you 
what these are; take them away, and 
then you shall see.” 

I must ask the rich what sort of a-po- 
sition it is which they are so anxious to 
preserve at any cost? And if, after all, 
it will be such a terrible loss to them to 
give it up? and I must point out to the 
poor that they, with capacities for living 
a dignified and generous life, are in a 
position which they cannot endure with- 
out continued degradation.—W m. Morris. 

SEE THE POINT. 

Iam glad totry to point out to our 
Single Tax friends in New Zealand why 
I think a land tax cannot be reconciled 
with voluntaryism. First, as a matter 
of reason or theory, a land tax rests on 
the same contradictory and confused 
foundations on waich all other forms of 
compulsory taxation, all majority rule 
of some men by other men, and all so- 
cialistic systems rest. It assumes that 
the land belongs to everybody and then 
allows a certain number of persons (a 
majority) to deal with what belongs to 
everybody ; (2) it assumes that the land 


DISCONTENT 
a rr rrr a eS 
relongs to everybody, and instead of | indaced the inhabitants of the island to | 1,056 shop and factory work, 69 various 
giving to them what belongs to them, it |allow him to import thither the eco- |employmente. 


gives them a free library, a bath bouse, 
a school, a university, a railway, orsome 
other such thing ia its place, provided 


out of taxation; (3) it assumes that |à law was passed that anyone who de- | ure corpses for coffins. 


nomic customs of that country. 
The newcomer accordingly got propri- 
etorship of all the land of the island. 


In some cases the wages are as low as 
a hali penny per bour. One boy worked 
for 2314 hours per week helping to meas- 
For this he got 


three men as individuals may not own | sired to use a portion of the soil must | one shilling. The head master of Orar- 


and possess land, but that three men, 
if they call themselves the nation and 


pay tribute to him for the privilege. 
The land owner at once hired a con- 


ing Cross Road school said some of the 
newsboys were go tired when they went 


drop votes into a ballot box, may do so | siderable number of persons to wosk tis | to school in the «-orning that the teach- 


—in other wor !s, they assume that men 
by calling themselves the nation become 
clothed with a wholly new set of rights; 
it assumes that three men—becanse they 
are three men—have a right to place a 
very serious limitati n upon the facul- 
ties of two men, declaring that they are 
Cisqualified from holding a very import- 
ant form of property, and are, therefore, 
disqualified from exercising their facul- 
ties for their own advantage to the full- 
est extent; (4) it asserts a principle 
which it cannot carry out fully and con- 
sistently and does not desire so to carry 
out. Ifthe land of the world belongs to 
everybody, this right of everybody cau- 
not be restricted by artificial national 
boundaries. The accident of being born 
in Russia cannot bar a Russian’s claim 
to his equal share in the world’s soil, if 
other nations are better off than he is. 
So witha Chinaman. ‘The different na- 
tions have grabbed by force what they 
possess, and if there is a law of uni- 
versal equity giving to ail men an inher- 
ent right in the soil, no nation can plead 
national occupation against this uni- 
versal equity. lhe land nationalizer 
rides two horses at the ame time. He 
claims what he wants to have under the 
law of universal equity; and he claims 
what he wants to k.ep under the law of 
force. But the two laws cannot travel 
together in the same company. Then 
practically, state ownership of land, 
state dictation as rezards improvements, 
bring back all the very evils which we 
Voluntaryists are endeavoring to escape 
from. ‘The buttressing up of the pres- 
ent system of all-powerful parliaments, 
the intermixture of state authority with 
every day affairs, the importance given 
to the politician with his confused ideas 
as to what is moral and honest, the un- 
certain and-arbitrary element in taxa- 
tion, the strife and quarreling over it, 
the constant bewildering changes of sys- 
tem, and th: uncertainty that what a 
man possesses this year he will possess 
next year, the masses of officials, the 
temptation to corruption which goes 
with all assessments of values. by offi- 
cial», the injustice and demoralizing ten- 
dency of despoiling individuals by state 
force under the high-souuding phrases 
of universal right, the impulse given 
Socialism, and the blow given to that 
full development of the rights of the 
individual and of free trade, to which 
we look forward as the one most power- 
ful remedy of the evils of the world. 
—Free Life. 


THE UNFORTUNATE ISLAND. 


A fertile island was inhabited by peo- 
ple ingenious in the invention of labor- 
saving machine y. With a productive 
soil, the diligence of the inhabitants and 
effective machinery they were able to 
raise al, they needed by working five 
hours a day. 

To this island there came a stranger, 
who brought information of a higher 
civilization and the improved industrial 
system of the United States. He finally 


pens and the material» it naturally fnr- 

| nished he considered primarily his own 

| profit rather than the community’s. 

| Hence he offered so little wages that the 
employes had to work 10 hours a day to 
make, a living, instead of five, as had 
been their custom. 

DESTITUTION CONFRONTING ABUNDANCE. 

Inasmuch as the inhabitants of the 
island had been able by working five 
hours a day to make ail they needed, 
when they were set at work for 10 hours 
a day half the inhabitants furnished 
food and commodities enough to supply 
the needs of all. Bat now the other 
half were idle, earning nothing, and 
hence had no means of buving the food 
raised and the goods made by the work-~ 
ing half. 

So many persons wanting jobs cut 
down the rate of wages. Sothe inhab- 
itants had on the one hand, an abundant 
supply of all good things of life, and, 
on the other, a multitude of willing 
workers in atter destitution. In short, 
the condition of affairs had become ex- 
ceedingly similar o that which the im- 
migrant had left in his own country. 

SEVERAL SORTS OF FOOLS, 

Then the people of the island held a 
meeting to devise means for improving 
their condition. There was great divers- 
ity of opinion. One contended that the 
only remedy would be a high tariff. 
One insisted that prosperity would re- 
turn and everybody be set at work if 
the owner of the land would pay his 
workmen in money of some diflerent 
material, and the chaplain thought that 
everything would be well if the people 
would only conduct themselves in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of religion. 
The meeting adjourned ın a condition of 
enhanced exasperation. But the only 
newspaper on the island suggested that, 
however varied their opinions might be 
on minor matters, all should remember 
with gratitude that the family of the 
landowner had done much to mitigate 
the sufferings of the laboring classes by 
lavish expenditure and “‘furnishing em- 
ployment” to the needy by eating costly 
fruit and wearing fancy nightgowas. 

But as I recalled the history of the 
island, it seemed to me that, instead of 
having furnished employment to any- 
body, this was the fellow whose manage- 
ment had deprived them all of employ- 
ment.—Bolton Hall. 


CHILD SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 

Tf.‘‘over study” isa prevalent com» 
plaint among children whose parents 
can afford not to hurry over their educa- 
tion, what must the children of the poor 
suffer, who have worked hard before, 
after, and between lessons, and finish 
their *‘education” by about 12 years of 
age? Through the efforts of the Wom~ 
en’s Industrial Council these sad truths 
have been revealed in connection with 
London school child:en: 1,143 work 
from 19 to 29 hours, 729 work from 30 to 
89 hours, 285 work 40 hours or more in 
the week. Of these 309 do domestic 
work, 719 newspaper and milk delivery, 


ers could scarcely keep them awake. 
What a picture of child life in Merrie 
England! Is it any wonder, either, that 
there are so many unemployed adults 
when children are robbed of their play 
time and made inte slaves?—Lvondon 
Clarion. 
ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
“The gardens are commencing to look 
green. 
t=, 

J. Schatz and comrade and little girl, 
of Denver, Colo., are here on a prospect- 
ing visit. ‘ 
— 

Fred Ingalls, of San Francisco, Calif., 
is here on a visi: to his old frend, O. A. 
Verity. He will remain a week or two. 

t 

J. R. Burton, of Detroit, Mich., has 
taken a lot and will build soon. Heis 
stopping with C. W. Fox, who is not se 
lonesome now 


“BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION” COST 


As there are some 10,000,000 Filipinos, 
occupying a vast area comprised in over 
1,200 islands, it will probably take a long 
time to subjugate them, and will require 
the sacrifice of many noble lives. Up 
to the present we have only extended 
our sphere of “benevolent assimilation” 
ever a few square miles around Manila, 
yet the cost in life—to say nothing of the 
cost in money—is heartrending. From 
August 6, 1898, to March 20, 1899, we 
have lost in killed, 183 men; died of 
wounds, 27; died of disease, 248; 
wounded, 667; total, 1,075. This is a 
heavy price to pay in human life for as~“ 
similation, benevolent or otherwise, or 
in conducting a war that is wholly un- 
provoked and dishonorable.—Common- 
wealth, 


FOR CHICAGO. 

Emma Goldman will lecture the fol- 
lowing dates on the following subjects: 

Saturday, Avril 22, 8 p. m., Thomas’s 
Hall, 198 E. Madison. Subject: Author- 
ity vs. Liberty. (English.) 

Monday, April 24, 8p. m., at Jung’s 
hall, 104 Randelph street, Journeymen 
Tailor’s Union No. 5, in English. Sub- 
ject: The Future of Trades’ Unionism. 

Wednesday, April 26, 8 p. m., at Au- 
rora Turner hall, corner Ashland avenue 
and Division street, Aurora Turner soci- 
ety. 

Other meetings are to be arranged 
which will be anrounced later. 


— — — 


HOW TO GET HERE. 


Parties intending to visit us will come 
to Tacoma and take the steamer ALICE 
for Joes Bay. The steamer leaves Com- 
mercial dock every Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday at8 a.m. Be sure to a-k 
the captain to let vou off at JOES BAY. 


If an artist desired to paint a picture 
of hell in which the devils were ail en- 
joying themselves, and having a hell of 
a good time, he could easily finda model 
in actual life todraw from.—New Dis 
pensation. © 


